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« T know the ministers” (Messrs. Pitt and Dunpas] “ will think it little less than ati acquittal, that they 
© are not charged with having taken io themselves some part of the money, Of which they have made so libe 

« g donation to their partisans, though the charge may be indisputably fixed upori the cottuption of their 
« politics. For my part, I follow their crimes to that point to which leral presumptions and hatural in- 
« dications lead me, without considering what species of evil motives tends most to aggravate or to ex~ 
“tenuate the guilt of their conduct. But, if 1am to speak my private sentiments, L think, that, inw 
« thousand cases for one, it would be far less mischievous to the public, and full as little dishonourable to 
« themselves, to be polluted with direct bribery, than thus to becomie a standing duxiliary, to the usury and 
“ neculation of multitudes, in order to obtain a corrupt support to their power. It is by dribimg, not so 
‘often by being bribed, that wicked politicians brifg ruin on mankind.’"——=Burge. Speech on the Nabob 


of Arcot’s debts, 26th Feb, 1805, See his Works, Vol. !V. p. 314. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Meerincs or THE Peorpts.—-— Under 
the above general head, several subjects, 
which were, and which still are, entitled to 
pirticular attention, would have been notic- 
ed within the last three or four weeks, had 
not the delinquency of the second person in 
the king's ministry rendered, for the time, 
every other subject comparatively unimport- 
st. The conduct and the apparent views 
of the powers of the Continent; the criti- 
cal situation of affairs in the East-Indies ; 
the dangers to which our colonies in the 
West-Iadies have become exposed, through 
the negligence or the ignorance and imbeci- 
lity of those, whose duty it was to provide 
asainst the attempts, recently made by the 
euemy in that quarter; the distracted state 
of Ireland, and the imminent peril to the 
whole empire fron the possible, and even the 
probable, effects of the discentents there 
prevailing: these are all subjects, which 
require oaly to be named to command the 
most seriods attention. Leok which way 
we will, the eye is sure to light upon some 
Circumstance of menacing aspect. Bat, as 
the mariner, on whose parched and quiver- 
ing lips death is contendifg with life, is to- 
tally unaffected those conflicts of the 
elements, which, while he was in health, 
Were wout to strike terror to his heart; so 
the people of England, smarting under the 
injuries which they have experienced, and 
do yet experience, from those whose duty it 
vas to watch over and protect their persons 
and their property, appear to be, as well 
might he expected, quite insgnsible to the 
dangers that threaten them from witliout. 
They were chearfully making sacrifices of 
every sort; zealously exerting themselves io 
‘very way, for the defence of their country, 
and the preservation of their government ; 
but, in the midst of those sacrifices and ex- 
‘rtlons, circumstances arise, facts come to 
light, which léad them to doubt, pot only 
} er their exertions will be useless, 8 10 
producing of any good, bot, wherher 








| this dangerous doubt ia the minds 


EnenaEe some TIO 
they may not produce evil, by prolonging 
the duration of that system of corruption, 
the secret springs of which have now been 
exposed, and the tendency of which ob« 
viously is the total annihilation of that 
throne and of those liberties, which it is the 
bounden duty as well as the anxious desire 
of the people to preserve. That such 
a doubt, and at such a time, is most 
dangerous no one will, 1 think, dey; 
and that it exists must be evident to all 
those who have either eyes or ears; for, 
the effect produced by the discoveries 
of the TENTH REPORT is seen in every 
countenance, and heard from every mouth, 
Reproach people with forgetting the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from invasion, 
and they instantly remiad you, that, if thei¢ 
earnings are to be taken from them and 
heaped upon upstarts, instead of being 
applied to the exigencies of the state; if 
the money they are compelled to pay in 
taxes is to be used for the advantage of 
those who handle.it, and in defiance of all 
law ; and, if, when men are accused, end 
are proved to be guilty, of mlsapplying the 
public money, those aien find, even in the 
ministers themselves, advocates to palliate, 
not to say justify, their condact: if such 
be our situation, say the people, it behoves 
us, before we think any more about the 
dangers of invasion, to ascettain whether this 
our internal sitaation is to be changed ; to 
ascertain whether, in defending the country, 
we are redily defending and protecting any 
body but the Melvilles, the Trotters, &c. 
&e. This is the language, not only of the 
heatts, but of the moutlis of the people ; 
arid, that, at a'moment so perilous, such a 
doubt should have béen started must be mat- 
ter of deep regret with every man who is 
anxious for the welfare of his coustry. But, 
it has beed started; the acknowledged delin- 
quency, the Clearly-proved malversation of 
some men high in office, and the endeavours 
made by cthers to screen them, bevy excited 

ds of the peo- 
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ple; and, whatever may be the hopes of impu- 
dence and of hypocrisy, rendered confident 
by long uninterrupted success, till this doubt 
shall receive, ig the measures of thé legis- 
Jative and executive branches of the govern- 
Ment, au odequivecal and satisfactory so!lu- 
tion, the people will feel perfectly indifferent 
as to thedangersto be apprehended from 
without. Their attachment, not to the 
King and his royal house ; not to the par- 
liament; not to the Constitution ; but, ge- 
nerally and indiscriminately, to all public 
institutious and all public persons, their at- 
tachment has received a rude and sudden 
shock. ‘Their minds are troubled with 
doubts ; they are unsettled: they koow 
not what to think of any body or of any 
thing : and, if we look back but a very lit- 
tle way into history, we shall find, that the 
maxim of St. Francis will apply to politics 
as well as to theology, namely, that “ when 
* the Devil finds a man without a creed, 
“* he has always one ready to furnish him 
** with.” ‘To restore the public mind, 
therefore, to a settled slate; torestore the 
government, not the ministry, for that were 
a trifle, but the whole government, to the 
confidence of the people, the correction of 
abuses, the detection of peculation, and 
the punishment of peculators, must pro- 
ceed, till there be a real reform, till real 
redress be afforded, ‘The ministerial prints, 
all of which, be it well remembered, in- 
sisted, previous to the decision of the House 
of Commons on the sth instant, that both 
Lord Melville and Mr, Trotter were per- 
fect'y innocent, and which stigmatised al! 
the publications against those persons, the 
report of the Conimissioners not excepted, 
as gross libeis; these birelings of corrap- 
tion are now endeavouring to represent the 
Meetincs or rue Peorry, and the pro- 
ceedings in those meetings, as factious, and 
even as jacobinizal! ‘They have not, as 
yet, declared them to be absolutely seditious ; 
but, it would not be very wonderfal if they 
were to declare them so in a very little time, 
and, accordingly, to recommend the sus- 
pension of the Habeas. Corpus Act. The 
Common Hall of the City of London, whose 
resolutions wil! be found at length in a sub- 
sequent page of this sheet, was the most 
orderly and most respectable, as well as the 
most numerously attended, of any Com- 
mon Hall that has been assembled for many 
years. Nothiog of a factious spirit has any 
where made its appearance. aa. no 


noraly behaviour ; none of that “ clamour 
* out. of doors,” that Mr. Pitt thought pro- 
per,to talk of. Every requisition; every 
resolution and petition, has bee conceived 


te «te we 
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in a temper of soberness, in a spirit of pa- 
triotism and loyalty. There has been nothing. 
violent in any quarter ; but, there has been, 
and there is, in every part of the kingdom, 
more firmness than, perhaps, ever was vi. 


sible upon aay former occasion.. We hear, 
in fact, and His Majesty and the Parliament 
will soon hear, the unanimous: voice of a 
loyal and dutiful people, but, of a people 
who deeply feel their injuries, and who are, 
resolved to use ail lawful and constitutional, 
means in order to obtain redress. These 
are the proceedings, with respect to which 
the minister's paper, the Sun, has made 
the following remarks: ** Such a conduct 
*< js.exactly conformable to the furious spirit 
“< of the French Reformers, What a melang, 
‘€ choly reflection must it be to every man 
‘ who feels as Fnglishmen should feel, that 
* so much acrimony and_ party-violence 
“* should exist while theenemy is at the door. 
** ‘To that enemy such bitter and disgraceful 
‘¢ animosity must afford encouragement, and 
‘‘ induce him to think that he will find an 
“easy prey in people so much divided among, 
“ themselves.” These writers always take 
care to close with a falsehood. The people 


are not.“ divided amongst themselves.” 


‘The people are uzanimous. Witness the 
Common Hall, where persons of any rank 
in the City of London, from journeymen 


_shoemakers to Aldermen and members of 








parliament were assembled. If, therefore, 
the enemy looks at the people now, he will 
find them &rmly aonited, and that, too, 
against the ene.ny's best friends, the pecu- 
laters, the betrayers of the public trust, the 
wasters of the public treasure, the corrupt 
hypocrites, who, under professions of purity, 
have, for so many years, in conjunction 
with contractors, jobbers, and, Jews, been 
squeezivg out the resources of the countty, 
and adding to that immense national debt, 
which the minister, long before these peca- 
lations were discovered, denominated “ dé 
© best ally of France.” So far, therefore, 
from affording the enemy encouragement 
by their present, proceedings, the people 
will damp his hopes, especially if they succeed, 
and it were almost treason to suppose that, 
they will not, in obtaining complete redress, 
and just ponisbment upon those, who have 
so long abused*he confidence of their So- 
vereign and their country. Yes, the esemy, 
is at the door: granted, though this same, 
Pitt newspaper assured us, not a month ago, 
that all danger from invasion was now over. 
Granted that be is at. the door; but, 

he got in ; were he, landed. in Kent, there: 
would be no reason why the people 
should not proceed in their constitutional 
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requests to have justice done them, To 
hold a meeting takes up but very little 
tine. Neither the army ‘nor’ the navy 
‘s called in to assist at meetings. **To bold 
meetings, disturbs no part of the com- 
manity; and, the more pressing are) the 
exigencies of the state, the greater is the ne- 
cessity for satisfying the people, that the sa- 
crifices they make are for the service of their 
country. And, when we survey the orderly, 
thequiet, the patient conduct of the people, 
upon this occasion, is it not almost too much 
to bear, to hear a hireling of the Treasury 
assert, that this conduct is ‘* exactly con- 
“formable to the furious spirit of the French 
Reformers 2” Where has this spirit appeared? 
Were the Mayor of London and the Sheriffs 
of Middlesex Aarried on by a furious spirit? 
The Mayor bid the persons, who requested 
the Common Hall to be assembled, wait 
three days for his answer. He then told 
them, on a Thursday, that he should be bx- 
sy allthe next week; but, that, after that he 
would comply with their request. This was 
the account of the matter given in the public 
prints. Now, will any ove impute fury to 
the persons, who made this requisition? 
Wasa “ furious spirit” visible at the Com- 
mon Hall? And is it not a shameful misre- 
presentation to compare the present conduct 
of the people to the conduct of the French 
Reformers? In the county of Middlesex the 
meeting has beeo put off to the 2d of May. 
‘The Sheriffs Have, indeed, behaved with 
great fairness and impartiality upoh the oc- 
casion, and, therefore, their conduct is the 
subject of general and deserved praise; but, 
what I insist on is, that neither the leaders in 
these meetings nor the mass‘of the people are 
to be accused of fury and clamour ; but that, 
én the contrary, their conduct has been 
marked with a degree of patience rather too 
nearly, perhaps, bordering apon what is call- 
ed sang froid, and which js certalaly to be | 
ascribed, not so much to their want of feeling 
a becoming degree of indignation, as to that 
indiyerence towards public concerns, which 
the detection of such base hypocrisy in public 
men is but too apt to create, and which, by 
the bye, the partisans of the Pitts and Ad- 
dingtons are now endeavouring to rendér 
Universal, by'affecting to treat as chimerical 
the idea of common honesty in ministers of 
state *. J trust, however, that these endea- 
* In the preceding sheet, p. 592, 1 ob- 
served, that all the ADpinerons and theit 
relations and dependents voted against Mr. 
HITBREAD's motion for eensuring’ Lord | 
Melville. { mentioned their” names; but 
Smaitted that of* Ma. Basreourt,, who is } 








vours will prove fruitless; that ahe people 
will yet hope to find honesty ahd’ sincerity 
im the persons chosen~ to» conduct their 


affairs; and, that, in this: hopeyothey will 


proceed, in an orderly até constitutional 
manner, to commuricateé their sestiments as 
to the past, and their wishesas to the futures 
to the parliament, or to his‘Majesty, as the 
Occasion may appear to: thenr to requires 
The city of London, in Common Hall, has 
set the landable example. The city of Salis« 
bury, where the right of election is confined 
to the corporation, has been the first to follow 
that example, and, in a petition to (he House 
of Commons, conveyed in language at once 
respectful and dignified, old and resolute, 
loyal and public-spirited, has furnished a 
striking proof, that the complaints against 
Lord Melville, his associates, and abetrors, 
have not their rise in a spirit of faction, nor 
in popular clamour. ‘This petition was pre- 
sented on Thursday, the 25th instant, by 
Lord Viscount Folkestone, one of the meme 
bers for Salisbury; and, it is to be hoped, 
that few cities and boroughs, will lose this 
opportunity of convincing the people, that 
they are not such “ rotten” parts of the body 
politic as they have been suspected to be, At 
the same time, however, it must be confess- 
ed, that this is the touch-stone; and that a 
few weeks will prove, whether Mr, Pitt's 
former description of the House of Com- 
mons,was true, or whether it was false. Ag 
to following the example of the « French 
* Reformers,” if this accusation is to be 
brought against every one, who endeavours 
to put an end to the system of peculation and 
corruption, then what have we gamed by 
preserving our government against the effects 
of the French revolution ? What have we 
gained by a ten or twelve years’ war? If to 
EET PTE I Te 
Mr. Henry Addington (now Viscount Sid- 
mouth's) wepkew, and who came in a.mem-~ 
ber for the famous borough of Devizes,. itt 
lieu of Mr. Heury Addizgton, when be was 
made into a Visconot, and, of course, could 
no longer sit in the House of Commons hime 
self. The Common Hall of London appear 
ty have had this im view, wheo they passed a 
vote of thanks to-Lorv Sir. Vincent, 
« who alone,” say they, adopted the meas 
sure which has brought to light the-peculap 
tions complained of. ——Upon «this subject 
of voting and of Peer-making, it is worthy 
vf notice, that the ministerial, prints now 
state the intention of the minister to cause 
to be made peers no less thao five sof the 
members of the House of Commons, wh 
voted against the motion for ceesuri 
Meélyilie! © et) clifdeece: bltow ade 








* name, and under all the forms, of law; to 


_Fectwal means of removing all pretext for 
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mit ourselves to be. plundered by Mel- 
ville and Trotter, and their like, be necessary 
to the preservation ‘of the government; if 
openly and decidedly to express our indig- 
nation af Such practices, and to demand re- 
dress; if this be to ** fotlow the example of 
« the French Reformers ;” if this be to put 
eur government in imminent danger of sub- 
version; then, I should be glad to know 
what’ worse could have happened to us, had 
we followed the example of the French Re- 
formers sooner. What worse than to be 
compelled silently to submit to the most 
galling of all injuries, to be pillaged in the 


be made, in the hands of peculators, the in- 
struments of plundering one another and of 
holding one another in a state of abject sub- 
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has been begun: their conduct, in this re. 
spect, has been called desperate: but, let it 
be remembered, that their situation is des. 
ferate; and, that, if real redress be afford- 
ed, it will be little consolation to them that 
the government is thereby preserved. In 
changes fending to a subversion of the go- 
vernment and jaws, the guilty, those to 
whom the laws area terror, will never be 
found the hindmost.. The peculators, there. 
fore, are, in their several ways and degrees, 
endeavouring, at all risks, to prevent the 
just desires of the people from being com- 
plied with; if they, succeed without produc- 
ing @ popular tumult, they are safe, fora 
while at least ; and if popular tumult, to- 
gether with ail its attendant mischiefs, the 
subversion of the Jaw; the destruction of 





mission to their will ? It this were the case ; 
if we could suppose it possible that a state of 
things like this should exist in our country, 
what, again [ ask, should we have gained by 
all the savrifices that we have made to pre- 
serve our country from revolution and sub- 
iugation? But, this, I trast in God, never 
will be the case in England. +1 trast we shall 
always be at liberty to exercise the rights we 
are now exercising, that of demanding, in a 
constitutional way, @ redress of our griev- 
ances; and, certain | am that nore but pe- 
colators and their friends will interpose their 
influence to prevent that redress from being 
granted ; for, it is utterly impossible, that 
such prevention should be attempted by any 
one who has not some selfish purpose to an- 
swer, and with whom any risk to the con- 
stitation is not of weight inferior to that of 
the risk which he himself runs from a radi- 
cal reform of abuses, and a just punishment 
of the workers in corruption. -It is carious 
enough to hear the advocates of the pecula- 
tors, which advocates are, for the most 
part, peculators themselves; it is truly 
curious to hear them expressing their alarm, 
Jest the present agitation of the public 
mind should lead to an imitation of the ex- 
ample of the French reformers, when it must 
be evident to every one, that those who are 
calling upon the parliament and the throne 
for redress, ‘thos¢ who are é¢ndeavouring to 
obtain (hat redress, are takiag the most ef- 


popolar ¢, while, it must be e- 
qually evident, on the other band, that the 
pecalators are the to whom a 

on of all order, justice, and Jaw, 
would be welcome. When we consider this, 
Pf . to wonder at their present condact, 





urs to thwart al! the efforts of those 


property and of rank, should be the conse- 
quences, then will the pecolators have a 
chance of escaping. So that, the worst pos- 
sible thing for them, is, that prompt redress 
should be granted to the people ;. because, in 
such redress, would necessarily be inclnded 
their punishment.. Very natural, therefore, 
is their conduct ; very natural is it for them 
to prefer general discontent before a redress 
of grievances; but, it requires the full ex- 
ertion- of even their brazen faculties to begin 
the cry against popular violence, and to af- 
fect an anxiety for the safety of the con- 
stitution ; that constitulion, which they are 
using their utmost endeavours to render 
a nullity, and to induce the people no 
longer to confide im it; nolonger to look 
to it as a rock of defence against oppression. 
Lest the cry of democratic fury should 
fail, that of party has been setup. But, 
then, here arises a-difticulty, which is, that, 
if it be a party matter, the ananimous voice 
of the people is with the party opposed to 
the ministry. The fact is, however, that it 
is no party matter; or, if such it must be 
called, it isthe party of the incorrupt agaist 
the party of the corrupt; it is the enemies 
of peculation against peculators; it is the 
loyal and honest part of the nation against 
the public robbers. 

Mr. Pitt's conpucrt. Though | 
have not time to enter, here, upon the whole 
of this gentieman’s case, I cannot retrain 
from adverting to a point, or two which 
appear to me to, call for more immediate 
rapa endeavours to prevent any 

et steps being taken, with respect (o 








of his friend, Melvill —— 


~have made some r 












surprise has been expressed at their 
who would prosecute the good work that . 
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subsequent page. To that article: I beg 
leave to direct the reader's attention, and 
having so done, I look upon'the matter to 
which it relates as being placed beyond the 
reich of misrepresentation.——The next 
point to be adverted to, is, Mr. Pitt’s declara- 
tion relative to the actual Joss sustained by 
the peop'e from the malversations of Dundas 
and Trotter. Ut have before, and even twice 
before, made some observations upon this 
part of the subject; and, I think, that, as 
far as those observations have gone, th-y 
have generally been regarded as haviog com. 
pletely refuted the position of Mr, Pitt, that 
because there was finally, in Dundas’s case, 
ny defalcation ; because the balance due to 
the public was at /ast fully: paid in, there 
was, upon the whole, no /ess to the public. 
This position I have, I think, completely 
refuted before ; but, since the publication 
of the preceding sheet, I have fallea upon 
a document, whch, had 1 seen it sooner, I 
sh: uld bave made use of for the purpose of 
making Mr. Pitt refute bimself. The do- 
cument I allude to, is, a speech made. by 
that gentleman, when, on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, in the virgin year of 1785, be moved 
for leave to bring im a bill, which after- 
wards became that very act of perliamenr, 
which Dundas has now been censured for 
having grossly violated. In. my endeavoars 
to show, that the public had sustained a /oss 


trom this violation ofthe law, I stated, that,> 


as to that part of the loss (for it was only 
ove part, and that not the principal part) 
which arose from the unnecessary balances 
kept in the hands of Dandas aud Trotter, 
“ to know the amount of the actual loss to 
“‘ the public in this way, the first thing to 
“do, is, to ascertain the average unne- 
“ cessary balance in the hands of the'Trea- 
“surer, and then reckon the amount of 
“ the compound interest on it at the end 
“ of Dundas’s Treasorership, which, alone, 
“will, probably, be found to amount to 
“two or three handred thousand pounds.” 
I stated, that “ the amount of this balance, 
“might have remained undrawn from the 
- Exchequer, and that the Lords of the 
‘‘ ‘Treasury might, of course, have suffered 
** it to remain ia the pockets of the people.” 
This was the principle npon whieh | argued ; 
and, if this principle be admitted; nay if 
the whole of the doctrive dé found: tothave 
becu laid down by Mr. Pitt; andethat, ‘too, 
at the very moment whem he was offering 
the new-violated act to the House of Com- 
Mous, where shall we look fot at explana- 
tion of the motive which has now induced 
hia to declare, that there has beea me Jets 
te the public from the conduct of Dandas 
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and Trotter ?. The speech, now about to be 
quoted from, being made jin, a.committee of 
the whole Hovse upon that, part of, the 
King's speech recommending an carly atten- 
tion to the reports of the Commissioners of 
Accounts, embraced other matters_as well_as 
those immediately connected with rhe ‘Trea- 
surership of the Navy. Mr. Pitt began with 
the Receiver General, and, in, speaking of 
the balances they held in their hands, he laid 
dewn the doctrine, to, which -the. nation 
should now hold him, The Receivers: Ge- 
neral had, too, made the iusufficteucy of their 
salary the pretext of using the public mongy 
for their private advantage, Now, then, 
let us hear what Mr. Pitt, the pure, the im- 
maculate, the heaven born. reformer and 
economist, Pitt; let us hear what he said 
of such a practice, when he found it had 
existed under ofher adininistrations. “ The 
++ Commissioners are induced to think, that 
‘* the Receiver General of the. Land Tax is 
‘* not warranted” [though,. observe, there 
was no Jaw against it} ‘* in the detention of 
«« the public money, either by the difficulty 
« of procuring bills, or by the snsujfictency 
“+ of his salary. These pvactices have been 
* considered by the Commissioners in a 
«* proper point of view ; for admitting that 
‘¢ the allowance is not gdequate to his pains, 
“© yet this is not. sufficient to justify him in 
** his detention of a considerable balance. The 
“« community at. large are greatly hurt by 
“4his:mode.of transacting business.” Then, 
as'to the degree in which the community 
dre hurt, the following was his statement. 
‘° The Commissioners of Accounts have én- 
«+ deavoured to. form, some computation 
“of the | doss, sustained by, the public 
“from the detention .of the. money by 
“ the Reeeiver General, and, for that pur- 
«* pose, they called for an account of the 
“ quarterly returns made by him to the tax- 
«¢ office, whence.it appears, that ihe aye- 
«rage amount in his lands from the 5th of 
#* July, 1788, to the 6th of July following, 
“ was 334,061). the interest of which, at 


only 4 per.centam, being 13,3621. a year ; 


« and this isthe sum, which, it is, imagined, 


the public has paid for want of the use of 


‘« their money,” -That this isa ¢ase exactly 
in point, mo one can deny ; and, therefore, 
again I ask ; where.are we to look forthe 
motive, which could induce this Mr. Pittivo 
assert, and to assert oyor and Over again, 
that the public has sustained 70 loss whatever 
from the misapplication, ofthe pot ine y 
by Dundas and Trotter, though it be clear- 
ly proved by the Tenth Report and the tic. 
company'ag documents, that mach larger 
balances ian were necessary for the public 


/ 
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service were held in the hands of thosé per- 
sons, and .that, too, at a time, when 
Mr. Pitt himself, as first Lord of the 
Treasury, was driven to the miserable 
and disgraceful expedient of fabricatipg evind 
bilis with the aid_of a contractor and a 
jew broker? Where are we, I say, to 
look for the motive, which could induce 
hun to make this assertion !|—-— Leaving this 
question to be answered by the reader, I 
should now advert once more to the topic of 
idisinterestedness ; a topic not by any ineans 
to be let drop ; for, the partisans of pecula- 
‘tion, perceiving that, amongst the vulgar, 
both great and litle, the pocketting of the 
Money is regarded as the most heinous part 
of the offence, are exerting their powers to 
the utmost to wipe /bat away. This topic ] 
must, however, defer till my next, begging, 
in the mean while, such of my readers, as 
happen to possess the works of Burke, to 
refer.to, and to read from one end to the 
other, thatspeech, from which my motto is 
taken. I beg them well to consider the im- 
portant trath inculcated by that motto; to 
call to mind, and to keep steadily in view, 
the two Aersons, to whose conduct the speech 
telated; and, to remember, that the famous 
arrangement respecting the nabob of Arcot’s 
aebts was a contemporary wih the act for 
regulating the Office of theTreasurer of the 
Navy and with all those boasted plans of 
economical reform, of the salutary effects of 
which Sit Charles Pole and his brother 
commissioners haye now brought to Jight 
tuch indubitable proofs. 

ParetaAMenTary Divisions. —— On 
Thursday, the 25th instant, Mr. Whitbread 
made a motion for the “* appointment of a 
*« Select Committee. to make further in- 
*¢ quiry into the «matters contained.in the 
** Tenth Report of the © ommissioners of 
** Naya! Inquiry.” — To this Mr, Pitt moved 
an amendment, that the committee should 
be limited as to the objects of their inquiry, 
** that they should be empowered to inquire 
‘* into the particular application of the Na- 
** val money to other purposes, and also to 
“* consider of the requisitions made to the 


“ Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to any | 
“ of the Commissioners cf “his Majesty's | 


** ‘T’ceasury, a8 to the issuing of money, and 
** as to the debt due to the Crown by the 
* Jate Mr, Jellicoe.” This amendment was 
cartied 229, against 151, leaving the minis- 
ter a majority of 78; and the reader will 
‘clearly perceive, that the committee’ is thus 
prevented from making any inguiry whatever 
as to tht money transaciions of Dundas aud 
TYrotta! After the above, another. diyision 
‘yee place upon the mode of constituting the 

















committee. Mr: Whitbread proposed twen- 
ty one persons, whom he named. . To this 
Mr. Pitt objected, and moved for a.commit. 


-tee by ballot ; on which Mr. Fox observed, 


that he was astonished, that the minister 
should, upon a subject of sych momest, re- 
sort to this mode ; that nothing but perfect 
fairness could satisfy the ends of justice, and 
convince the people that the parliament was 
in earnest; that it was well understood, that 
a select commuttee of 21, if chosen by ballot, 
was a committee of persons, who spoke the 


‘sentiments of the minister; that if this were 


chosen in that way, jealousy and distrust 
would be the consequence; that this was a 
committee to try the ministers themselves; 
and, that it was'a monstrous thing, that it 
should be nominated in a way that would 
countenance the sypposition of intluence,— 
Upon a division, however, there appeared 
for the: minister, 251, and against him 12, 
-On the same day, to the. utter astonish- 
ment of all those who witnessed the scene, 
and who had duly reflected up. n the-pressing 
nature of the case, Mr. Pitt, the same gen- 
tleman who brooght in the act that Viscount 
Melvilie bas-just been censured for grossly 
viclating; the same genileman, who, in the 
very hour that he proposed the said-act, pro- 
posed to erect, and did afterwards,erect, a 
Board of Commissioners, for detecting and 
correcting abuses; the same gentleman who, 
together with his. friend Dundas, made the 
memorable arrangement with Paul Benfield 
and others relative to the debts of the Nabob 
of Arcot; the same gentleman who was first 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the time when Mr, Long, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is, by Trotter, said 
to have returned a certain sum, which sun 
was ublawfully taken from the Bank; the 
same gentleman, whom, io the eleventh 
report, we find issuing wind £i//s at Somerset 
House, while he was boasting, in St. Ste- 
phen's Chapel, of the glorious effects of his 
* solid system of finance;” this same ides- 
tical gentleman gave notice, on Thersday, 
of his intention to make, next Monday, ‘a 
Motion [OC acsc0+ aed 440% 
you?......... Why, to appoint another 
Board of Ccmmissioners to inquire into the 
expenditure of. the public money in all the 
public offices / Expenditare which_has taken 
place under bimself ! But, it was well known, 





| that Mr. Grey intended to move for such 4 


commassion; and, in that case, observe, the 
minister, the principal .person, whose cop- 
duct is to be inquired into, would not have 
had the choosing of the. Commissioners who aré 
to make that inquiry! [This subject shall be 
revived} ooe sd. Shs ee 
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Arratrs OF INDIA.——While we are 
seeking for justice on that person, who has, 
for so many years been deceiving as at home, 
itis not unnecessary to look towards that 
immense country, over which he exercised, 
during the same time, a sway almost undi- 
vided. ——A correspondent, at the close of 
the foregoing sheet (p.039) made a refer. 
ence to the statements of Mr. Francis, upon 
the subject of the debts and revenues of la- 
dia, and upon which I think it necessary to 
offer a few remarks.—-—QOn the subject of 
the India Company’s debts, Mr. Francis, it 
will be remembered, has never stated any 
thing by conecture. He is strict in his dates, 
and has invariably taken the amount in every 
year from the accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment by the Court of Directors. Now. by 
these accounts, it appears that the debt in In- 
dia amounted to twenty millions, within a 
trifle, on the 30th of. March, 1803 ; he made 
no computation of what it. might probably 
ainount tomow. But, if the heavy pressure, 
as Lord Castlereagh calls it, of the Mahratta 
war, in the two last years, be taken into the 
calculation, it is not at all improbable that, 
at this time, even the ackzow/ledged debt may 
have swelled to thirty millions,,or much 
more. As to the nett territorial revenue, 
Mr. Francis only made use of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s own words, two vears ago, in stating 
itat thirteen millions, By this time it ought 
tobe mach more, Supplies raised by other 
Means, as my correspondent properly ob- 
serves, make part of the annual receipts, but 
not of the annual revenue. He says, that 
“ if there be an actual revenue in India of 
‘thirteen millions, a debt of twenty-one, 
“or even of thirty millions, may be paid off, 
“in a very few years.” ‘True; provided 
your expenses are reduced within your in- 
come so far as to leave a nett effective sur- 
P'Us applicable to the reduction.of the debt ; 
provided it be considerable; and provided 
it be so applied. > The English nation has 
been so long gulled, absolutely guiled, with 
Mr. Dundas’s estimates and promises, that it 
snot likely they should be guiled again by 
{he same audacity, in the same form.—My 
Correspondent is of opinion, that the Indian 
€stablisiments ought to be’ reduced to the 
amount, at which they stood, when Lord 
Cornwallis quitted the government of Ben- 
gal. (Tob Continued.) 





- LORD MELVILLE. 
I grant, yous Worship that he is a knave, Sir: 
yet God forbid, Sir, but a knaye should have 


vc 
« 


“ 


honest man, Sir, is able to speak for himself, 
e when a knave is not, Ihave served your Wor- 
~ Ship truly, Sis, this eight years j and if 1 cannot, 
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** once or twice in a quarter, bear out a knave a- 
** gainst an honest man, [ have but very little cre- 
‘ dit with your Worship. ‘The knave is mine ho- 
** nest friend ; therefore 1 beseech your Worship let 
‘© him be countenanced,” , SHAKBSPEARE, 


The investigation of ._Lord Melville’s de- 
linquency has naturally drawn back the at- 
tention of the public to the period when 
that measure was adopted by the legislature, 
the ‘ gross violation” of which has for the 
moment compelled his Lordship to retire 
trom the estensidle management of public af- 
fairs, and from the oficial distribution of the 
favours of the Crown. According to some 
reports, indeed, Lord Melville does but bend 
only till the storm bas passed over him, and 


_willsoon erect his branching honours to the 


sky. It may be so, indeed, unless the peo- 
ple of England are true to their representa- 
tives, and their representatives are consistent 
with themselves. ——In revising the proceed- 
ings of those years in which inquiry and re- 
form of abuses were the universal cry both 
in and out of Parliament, it is curjous to com- 
pare the convicted delinquents of 1805, and 
their patrons, with the patriots of 1784 and 
1785. Twenty years have now afforded men 
time to reflect upon the pompous promises, 
the exaggerated professions, the stern Spar- 
tan virtue of the Pitts and the Melvilles pur- 
suing every delinquent, denouncing every 
abuse, and menacing every offender, Men 


‘of sense look back with sorrow and bitter- 


ness of heart to those times in which up- 
fledged patriots and hacknied drudges of 
power assumed the garb of reformers—when 
some were consecrated from their youth to 
the sense of the State, and hardened sinners 
were converted—when young men saw vi- 
sions, and old men dreamed dreams, The 
people of England looked upon this univer- 
sal effusion of the spirit of patriotivm as the 
commencement of a new wxra. The Pitis 
and Dundasses preached a Milepnivum to the 
political and religious Saints. An auction 
of popularity was opened, and the swindiers, 
the imposters, and the bankrupts, who nei- 
ther had the means nor the intention to pay, 
were the purchasers. The miserable ce- 
Inded people of England became the victims 
of mountebanks aud cheats. If any man 
doubts the accuracy of this description, let 
him compare Mr. Pitt and. Mr. Dandas in 
their whole conduct with their professions, 
but especially let them compare Mr, Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas, the authors of the Act for Re- 
gulating the Office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, with the Lord Melville of the Tenih 
Report, guilty of a “ gross violation of the 
law,” pm high breach ot 


duty, and Mr. Pitt 
conducting his delenctin thane Was some 
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thing, indeed, singularly ridiculous in seeing ) nour and dignity of Parliament, than Lord 


Lotd Melville betore the Commissioners of 

| Naval Inquiry, refusing fo, answer for fear 
1 of exposing himself to pains or penal ticse— 
. that some man who had moved so many 
bills of pains and penalties, bills for restrain- 

j ing peculators, for tying up their property, — 
This is a revolution which ought not to 

have been expected even in the vicissitades 

of human affars, though in 1785 it might 

have been predicted of Mr, Dundas —— It 

is wonderfyl to trace the progress of Lord 
Melville in his political career. When first 
appoluied Treasurer of the Navy, he was 
absolutely ashamed of his greatness. Mark 

the maiden modesty of Grimbald, It is a 

fact that Lord Melville did Yeally profess in 

the House of Commons this bashful diffi- 

dence; and, as even then some might have 

been ready to sneer, he got Mr. Rigby to 

bear testiinony in his favour. Mr, Dundas 
protested that the place was pot fit for him, 

aod Mr. Rigby added, “ he could voueh for 

him that he had told him many months ago, 

that he was ashamed that a Lord Advocate, 

who was at the head of the Bar in Scotland, 

4 should bold so lucrative an employment, and 
one so litile connected with his profession, 
as was that of Treasurer of the Navy." 
Here is as good a scene of hypocrisy as Ri- 


chard III. Dr. Shaw, and the Lord Mayor of 


ae London. This same modest gentleman we 
mh soon find Treasurer of the Navy, President 
ig of the Board of Control, and War Secretary, 
a not to speak of lucrative sinecures! But, in- 
es deed, allowing Lord Melville every aptitude 


for improvement, it must have required no 
small discipline to make him the perfect cha- 


r racter he now appears.——Lord Melville, 
however, now stands before his country a 
man guilty of a “ gross violation of law and 
Re. a high breach of duty.” He has, in conse- 
quence of the Vote of the House of Com- 
ae mons, resigned; —But is resignation of an ac- 
8 tive, responsible station, and a seat ip the 


i Cabinet. sufficient atonement to the violated 
law af the land? Some years ago a person of 


the pame of Cawthorne had been guilty of 


some trivial malversationg as a military offi- 
cer. That.offence was deemed so great, that 
Colonel Cawthoroe was pot allowed to re. 
sign his seat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Pitt would not give him any of the custo- 
mary, offices that vacate a seat. He was ex- 
pelled the House. We beg the attention of 

u 

i 


ta that incident. ~— Yet, will Can- 
te) 









ning, apy other man, (and if Canning 


the y 
yon body will,) pretend, that Caw- 
he Ce i more heinous in itself, 















Melville's? Shallany man tell us that a ped. 
dling malversation. in. coals. and candles was 
a higher delinqueney than the gross violation 
of a law, than the application of pablic mo. 
ney to the purposes of private emolument? [f 
Col. Cawthorne was tinanimouslyexpelled the 
House of Commons, and was not soffered 
to resign bis seat, shall Lord Melville simply 
resign loaded with places and. sinecures ?} 
Dues not equal justice and sound principle, 
and wise precaation, demand that Lord Mel- 
ville should be removed from. all “ places 
of trust or emolumeut which be holds dor. 
ing the pleasure of the Crown, and froin 
his Majesty's presence and councils for 
ever ?”—If nothing fariher is done to mark 
the deep sense of Parliament, and the whole 
country, of Lord Melville's delinquency, 
the public will soon find that nothing has 
been effected. It will be found that Lord 
Melville will continue to exercise all the pa- 
tronage of Scotland; it will be found that 
he will interpose his pernicious counsels in 
every department. We have no security 
that he will not still pollute the Admiralty. 
We hope, indeed, that inquiry will be made 
in Parliament, whether Lord Melville has 
not made a good many appointmenis since 
the 8th current. It may be proper to call 
for the dates of some commissions,—It is 
a mockery to say with some persons, whose 
matives are perfectly well known, that 
enough has been done by voting Lord Mel- 
ville’s conduct a gross violation of law. Is 
it the course of criminal justice, in this or 
any other country, to, declare. simply that 
the law has been violated? | What is the 
natural consequence of such a declaration ? 
Js it impunity or the application of the pe- 
nality ?—In the name of common sense, why 
declare the violation, and then resolve to do 
nothing? In logigal consequence, and in 
common sense, i were more consistent to 
deny the violation, than to affirm it and stop 
short, The resignation of Lord Melville is 
not.in thé parliamentary course of proceed. 
ing the consequence of the vote. Lord 
Melville upon that vate ebese to resign; but 
to the House of Commons that is not satis- 
faction: that was Lord Melville's act, not 
the act of the House of Commons. It rs- 
wains for the Heuse of Commons to per 
fect the proceedings, they have commenced. 
They could not help Lord Melville's resign 
ing to anticipate his being turned out, as Mr. 
Pilt prevented Colonel Cawthorne resigning 


10 prevent his, being expelled. Lord Mcl- 
sti, 


ike resigned § Why ‘tis but Jack 
paeenene ee allt use he i 


alraid to stand the battle, he squats “him 
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down till the hurley barley’s over, Lord 
Melville saw his political life in danger, and 
finds it time to—counterfeit. Counterfeit ! 
llie, L.am no connterfeit, To die is to bea 
counterfeit, for he is but the counterfeit of a 
man who hath not the life of aman; but to 
(Ou nterfeit dying avhen a man thereby liveth, 
is to be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect 
image of life indeed.”—'Sblood it was time 
to counterfeit when the House of Commous 
would have paid him scot and lot too!—'To 
tell us, therefore, that Lord Melville's re- 
rignation of one place, (which there were so 
many reasons for his never holding at all), 
and for resigning after be had the boldness 
to take it, is a mockery of the good sense 
and honest feeltng of the people of England. 
It is a language fabricated by knaves, and 
made current among fools, Let those who 
hold it keep and answer for it to their con- 
sciences; and, if they are parliament men, 
to their constituents. Most people of plain 
sense will discover the folly or the Knavery 
of those who pompously declare the law vio- 
lated, and yet do notheng to assert its jus- 
tice, and to apply the penalty.—But is Lord 
Melville’s a case that calls for so strange, 
anomalous a proceeding, for such an abdi- 
cation of the living active powers of law? 
Was ita thoughtless, a negligent violation 
of the law ? was it by one not understand- 
ing it, with avocations t divert ‘him from 
it? Was Lord Melville asleep, or upon a 
journey Was not Lord Melville a framer 
of the bill? Is not Lord Melville the very 
Mr. Dundas of whom Mr, Pitt, in bis speech 
ina Committee of the whole House, on the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Accounts, 


Keb, 17, 1785, in moving the first steps of 


that act which Lord Melville has violated, 
speaks thus: “ He had the happiness to say 
that his Right Hon. Friend, the present 
Treasurer of the Navy (Mr. Dundas) had, 
in consequence of the Report of the Com- 
missioners on his particular office, taken the 
whoie of the practive, aud of their sugges- 
tions, into bis most able consideration ; and 
he had, after much ioqalry and deliberate 
consultation, formed a plan which promised 
to be effectua) 9——What, then, were the sug- 
gestions of the Commissioners of Accounts ? 
In their Third Report, they say that the 
lreasurer should be a “ mere accountant.” 
In their Fighth Report they say 
* The Legislature have, in’ the last Session 
“ of Parliament, iftrodaced into the office 
of the Paymaster General of she Forces a 
regulation, Which, as it‘seems fo us, may 
applied as beneficially to’ the office of 
‘Treasurer Of the Navy. ‘The castody 
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** vices may be transferred from the Trea- 
“ surer to the Bank of England, and the ac- 
“ count only of the receipts and payments 
be kept in his office; all the sums now 
** received by him may be received by the 
“ Bank; sums from the Exchequer may be 
** jimprested to the Bank; suins directed by 
* the letters of the different boards to be 
** paid to him, may be directed to be paid 
* jnto the Bank; all bills assigned upon him 
* for payment may be paid, and all extra 
** payments may be made by his drafts upoa 
‘‘ the Bank; the payment of the seamen, 
“ the artificers and labourers in the yards, 
and the persons in the hospital ships, and 
** on the half. pay lists, must be carried on in 
the same manner it is now: these men 
* cannot be paid by drafis; they must have 
cash, and with that cash the pay clerks 
“ must be entrusted as they are at present ; 
‘and the Treasurer must continue to be 
“* responsible for them, as for officers of his 
‘* appointment, and under bis Control; but 
« this will be no obstruction fo the regula- 
“tion. The money may be all issued to 
« the Pay Clerks by the Drafts of the Trea- 
“* gurer upon the Bank, according to the re- 
“ quisitions of the Navy Board, in like man- 
** ner as many of these sums are issued at 
* this day; and, upon the death or resigna- 
“ tion of a ‘Treasurer, the balances of his 
‘+ cash in the Bank, and in the hands of his 
«“ Pay Clerks, may be struck immediately, 
‘¢ and carried over to the account of his suce 
‘ ceasor, In this situation, the Treasurer, 
“ neither receiving nor paying public mo- 
“ ney himself, can be neither debtor to, nar 
‘ creditor of the public, except as far as he 
« may be responsible for his Clerks.” Now 
all these suggestions Mr. Dundas took into bis 
most able consideration; and he framed an 
act upon thein, in the very words of those 
suggestions, and to the express end of them 
was the act drawn.—— And yet was the law 
obeyed? Was the act thus framed to re- 
forin all abuses, carried iato eflect? Did 
this Treasurer of the Navy, outstripping the 
glory of all his predecessors, and sweeping 
away all their errors, even do justice to his 
own measure? No, no,—Hardly was the 
ceremony consummated when the infidelity 
was committed, 

—— In this other was there found 

More faith, who also in his prime of love 

Spousal embraces, vitiated with gold, &e. Mec. 
No, no, Mr. Dundas shewed no kindhess 
for this his own sacred wedded loveeHe 
repudiated this honest periger jotrodhced 
by him with such so'emunity into Somerset 

ouse ; Trotter camic in between them, ond 

for ever separates Mr, Dundas and this dear 
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object of his tenderness and duty. In 
truth, the Act was no sooner passed than it 


‘was violated. Mr. Trotter in his examina- 


tion, Tenth Report, page 201, admits that 
so early as the year 1780, money was drawn 
out and lodged in a private Banker's, “ with 
«* the knowledge and approbation of the 
«« Treasurer of the Navy.”"—-—This prac- 
tice, so manifestly against law, and declared 
by the House of Commons to be so, was 


‘pursued all the time of Lord Melville's 


Treasurership.——Now will it be pretended 
this was a venial offence ?—if there are cir- 
cumstances that tend to aggravate the guilt 
of criminals, are not all those circumstances 
combined in the case of Lord Melville ?— 
Did not Lord Melville, courting popularity, 
a member of an administration whose moun- 
tebank tricks, whose shameless misrepre- 
sentations, whose bold professions, whose 
preténsions to immaculate purity, had ca- 
joled all the republicans, all the seditious 


tribe, all the giddy multitude, and many of 


the ‘sober-minded too, over to their party, 
bring in this very Act ?—Did he not claim 
particular merit for a measure, excellent for 
its purpose indeed, but stolen from Mr, 
Burke's Paymaster’s Bill, and from the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners >—Could Lord 
Melville be ignorant of the object it had in 
view ?—If the Act was calcolated to answer 
the end why not enforce it ?—If it was de- 
fective, why not, in imitation of Mr. Burke, 


‘in regard to the Pay Office Act, bring in a 


Bill to correct what was wrong? Andis 
the open violation of an Actof Varliament, 
attended with such aggravated circumstan- 
ces, to be merely noticed in a declaratory re- 
solution? After this will it be equal justice 
to punish culprits for violating laws made by 
others, when Lord Melville escapes with 
impunity, though guilty of violating from 
cormuft motives a law made by himself ?— 
After this will Judges or Juries have the 
courage to punish twelve penny-halfpenny 
rogues ?—Messrs. Thorntons and Bankes 
and Wilberforce, what say ye to this ?—Is 
resignation of the Admiralty punishment for 
the violation of a specific law ?—Does your 
code of law and morals tell you so ?—Will 
you strain af a gnat and swallow a camel ? 


‘w~-—We have said that Lord Melville has 


been guilty of the violation of the law, from 
corrupt motives. That indeed is an aggra- 
vation, but the simple violation of the law, 
is sufficiént to infer punishment, and we as- 


isert, that’ in thé Yegal or even ordinary ac- 


‘ceptation of the word, Lord Melville's re- 


‘sighation ‘of an office from which, in all 
‘probability, he ‘would on no other grounds 
have been removed in a week or two, is not 
be ay . ‘ 














punishment. If it is considered how many 
motives of honour, duty, attachment. to bis 
own law, Mr. Dundas had to cause the 25th 
of the King, c. 31, to be obeyed, it will 
appear in the highest degree suspicious, that 
without any reasonable object of conveni- 
ence, which will bear the slightest exami. 
nation,* he allowed it to be totally disre. 
garded, on the bare suggestion of his pay- 
master. Is it credible that Mr. Dundas 
would have done so without some strong 
reason; he who had studied, he who had 
seen, he who tried to correct the abuses 
which he instantly replaced and restored, 
though condemned by the House of Com. 
mons, as he has been, though he hopes, no 
doubt, in the same manner, to be replaced 
ahd restored ? Willit be credited that Lord 
Melville, who, from his habit. of attending 
to the subject, could, with a single glance, 
see what was doing in an office he had just 
regulated from top to bottom, should be 
ignorant of Trotter’s views and _proceed- 
ings? [tis impossible. Could he, by law 
‘** the accountant,” nothing more than re- 
sponsible accountant of the office, not see 
that Trotter had balances applied to profit 
and advantage? If he did not see these 
things, he took 5,Q00]. a-year for, doing 
nothing, and neglected the public business. 
—--That he shared with Trotter, and very 
largely too, we have no manner of dovubr, 
It is proved as to 10 or 20,000, by Trot- 
ter's admission, and more by his silent or 
his reluctant answers. As to the confusion 
of accounts, instead of mending Lord Mel- 
ville’s case, really makes it more criminal. 
What, the “ Accountant” (see the Third 
Report of the Commissioners of Accounts) 
of, perhaps, 14 or 16 millions a-year, suf- 
fers his deputy, and agent, for sixteen 
years, to mix accounts in such a manner, 
that he cannot tell whether he _ borrows 
Trotter's money, or.the public money ? To 
borrow during the subsistence of an illegal 
proceeding permitted by Lord M, and which 
he could not but know was illegal <vi/houd 
asking any questions, is in itself so scanda- 
lous, so indecent, that it looks like a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, buying all wares 
without asking any questions, ‘This is really 
no better than Jonathan Wild's shop. An ho- 
nest man «vould have asked questions. .A 
man of nice feeling and honour would not 
have first allowed Trotter to violatethe law, 
then have employed him as private agent, 


——— 








* Even Mr, Trotter, on quitting the of 
fice, suggested a plan which made it 00- 
necessary, on any pretext, to do what he 
pleaded convenience for doing, =. = * 
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then have borrowed money from him, and 
jast of all bave the effrontery to say that he 
considered himself debtor to Trotter, just as 
he might have been to any other man ! | !— 
The friends of Lord M. have endeavoured to 
divert the charge from Lord Melville to 
Trotter. All but the official defenders, who 
dare not, have thrown the whole blame on 
the latter. We never have joined, and ne- 
ver will join, in shat pursuit. That Trotter 
js to blame is unquestionable, but in a far 
inferior degree to Lord Melville. Lord M. 
knew the abuses in both the great pay-of- 
fices, the deficiencies, malversations, Xe. 
&c.; and he had made a law to prevent 
such practices. Why then, not instantly 
check Trotter for proposing to deviate.in a 
tittle from the law? {t was natural for Trot- 
ter to wish to make the most of his situation. 
But it was the business and the duty of Lord 
Melville instantly and peremptorily to reject 
Trotter's proposal for employing a private 
banker. ‘* Had he but shook bis bead, or 
made a pause, or turned an eye of doubt,” 
Trotter would never again have mentioned 
the project, and the law would not have 
been violated. But he immediately con- 
sented and approved (p. 200). It was Lord 
Melville then, that by his connivance, upon 
a pretence most shallow, contemptible and 


false, embarked Trotter in a career from 


which the advice of a friend, or the autho- 
tity of a superior, should at once have saved 
him, Will it be said that Lord Melville 
Was imposed upon—Lord Melville who had 
repeatedly been treasurer ; who had read the 
reports, and taken the whole into his “ most 
able consideration ?” Could he have been de- 
ceived by the idle story which Trotter states 
to the Commissioners? Impossible. He must 
have seen the object: He must have known 
that Trotter was making large sums of mo- 
hey, since he borrowed, not as from a slen- 
der driblet of fortune, but mago de flumine 
— 10 or 20,000 at a time, Will negligence 
of pecuniary affairs justify such proceedings 
as (bese in a public man, receiving vast sums 
from the nation, 10 superintend ils servants 
aod guard its interests? But if it is con- 
sidered how closely Lord Melville stuck to 
ihe office of Treasurer of ihe Navy, how 
he has protected’ Trotter,. who, if Lord 
Melville be innocent, has been the instrument 
of his undoing, it will be inspossible for ayy 
Fauional man to doubt (hat it;was partly tor 
bis own imterest,that he saffered ‘Trotter to 
‘olate, abrogate, and annul his own act. of 
Parliament !——But has not Lord Melville 





Violated the law, and are we to be told that | 


he acted. from no bad motive?» We-should 


Pe glad to hear what good motive he could 
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have for suffering a law, his own Jaw, to be 
violated ? Is it consistent cither with the 
forms or the substance of jastice, to callhup- 
on those who demand the punishment of a 
convicted deinguent, to prove the bad mo- 
tive? Does not the violation of the law pre- 
sume the bad motive, and has Lord Melville 
purged himself from the innamerable sus- 
picions out of which the conclasion of his 
being a partner in the profit arises? We 
have no doubt that legal proceedings against 
him and Mr. Trotter, wall afford legal proof 
of the partnership. In the mean time we 
most anxiously recommend the whole trans- 
action to the serious cousideration of all the 
people of England — Lord Meivi.le has been, 
on his own confession, found guilty of a 
* gross violation of the law, aud a high 
breach of duty,” and we maintain that in 
consistency and in common sense, punish- 
anent oeght to follow. Lord Melville's resig- 
nation is not punishment. A man loaded 
with peerages, with pensions and patent 
places, retiring a! near seventy years of age 
is not punished. For its splendour it.might 
be the retreat of Scipio; but st. is that of 
Verres. Let us remember too, that proba- 
bly it precipitated the downfal of the Ro- 
man Republic, that Verres dived to see it | 
——As to the quantum of punishment, we 
still think Mr. Whitbread’s motion of Wed- 
nesday, the 10th, embraces the most mo- 
derate, the most. practical measure. Many, 
very many, think that infinitely cow light for 
the aggravated enormity of Lord Melville's 
deliberate transgression. But let us hear no 
more of the miserable subterfuges which 
would reduce to nothing the vote of the 
House of Commons. ‘The country expects 
from its representatives that a declared 
“* wiolation of the law aod high breach of 
duty,” shall not escape with impunity. 





DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
LONDON COMMON HALL,—— PERCHARD, 
MAYOR.——<—/n a Meeting or Assembly of 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Liverymen of the 
several Companies of the City of London, in 
Common Hali assembled, at the Guildball 
of the said City, on Thursday the 18tb Day 
of April, 1805. 
| Resotvep Usanimousty,——~That 
it appears from the reports of the Commis- 
siovers for Naval Inquiry, that the Right 
Hon. Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, late 
treasurer of his Majesty's navy, has been 
guilty of a gross violation of the law, and a 
high breach of duty, whereby immense sunis 
of the public ‘money have been put aut to 
hazard, by being employed in speculations 
for private emolument and adyantage.—~— 
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Reso.ven, That such gross and aggravated ) counts; and the firm and inflexible integri 


breaches of fidelity in men holding high and 
confidential offices in the state, render it pe- 
culiarly necessary and important, that every 
possible effect should be given to the inqui- 
ries now before Parliament respecting the 
same, so that condign punishment may fol- 
low convicted criminality.——ReEsouveD 
UNANIMOUSLY, That it is bighly essential, 
for the purpose of fully inquiring into the re- 
ceipt, management, and expenditure of the 
public money, and the conduct of the pub- 
lic offices, and for completely investigating 
all abuses, that the powers of the said com- 
missioners should be prolonged and extend- 
ed, and such other measures adopted as may 
appear necessary for the detection and pu- 
nishment of all offenders, and for establish- 
ing such a system of vigilance and ecomomy 
as may effectually guard against the recur- 
rence of such flagrant abuses. —— Reso.vep 
UNANIMOUSLY, That a petition to that ef- 
fect be presented to the hon. House of Com- 
mons. And the draft of a petitiod being 
prepared, was read and approved.—— RK e- 
SOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the said peti- 
tion be engrossed and left at the Town 
Clerk's Office, Guildhall, for the signatures 
of the livery, every day, except Sunday, be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 2, unti} Wednes- 
day next, the 24th, inst.——Resoivep 
UNANIMOUSLY, That .the said petition be 
presented to the honourable House of Com- 
mons, by the representatives of this Cily in 
Parliament.——ResoLveD UNANIMOUSLY, 
That our representatives in Parliament be 
and they are hereby instructed, to support 
the said petition, and to give their utmost 
parliamentary assistance in promoting and 
prosecuting these inquiries, and also their 
strenuous support to such motion or motions 
as may bave for their object the removal 
from bis Majesty's councils, or any place of 
trust, profit or honour, in or under the go- 
vernment, all persons who may be implicated 
in, or have connived at, such flagrant abuses. 
w—~—-ResoLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the 
virtuous and independent decision of the 
House of Commons on these nefarious trans- 
actions, is highly honourable to themselves, 
and grateful to the country at large, while 
the strong and general impression produced 
upon the public mind, effectually evinces, 
that the English constitution can never cease 
to be the pride and veneration of Britons, so 
long as our representatives continue to be the 
faithful guardians of the people.—— Resov- 


ED UNANIMOUsty, That we’ do highly ap-' 
prove the very able and indéfatigable exer- 
tions of the Commissioners for Naval In- 
quiry in th investigation of the public ac- 
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with which’ they have exposed the unprin- 
cipled perversion of public money to private 
emolument. Réso_vepd UNAN IMOUSLY, 
That the thanks of this Common Hall be 
given to the representatives of this City in 
Parliament for supporting the resolutions of 
the House of Commons on the 8th instant. 
——RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the 
thanks of this Common Hall be given to 
such of the livery as have seats in Parlia- 
ment, who supported the said resolutions. — 
RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the thanks 
of this Common Hall be given to the Right 
Hon. John Earl of St. Vincent, who was the 
primary cause of that investigation, by which 
the abuses in the naval department have 
been brought to light. —-—ResoL_vep una- 
NimousLy,-That the thanks of this.Com- 
mon Hall be given to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, for his fair and impartial con- 
duct this day. WOODTHORPE. 








FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
AMERICAN Presipent’s SPeECH. -—— 
Washington, March 4.— This day, at 
twelve o'clock, Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States, took the oath of 
office; and delivered the following in- 
augural Speech, in the Senate Chambr, 
in the presence of the. Members of the 
two" Houses, and a large concourse of 
citizens. 
Proceeding, fellow citizens, to that qualie 
fication which the constitution requires, be- 
fore my entrance on the charge again con- 
ferred on me, jt is my duty to express the 
deep sense I entertain of this new proof of 
confidence from my fellow-citizens at large, 
and the zeal with which it inspires me so to 
conduct myself as may best satisfy their just 
expectations. On taking this station on 
a former occasion, I declared the principles 
on which | believed it my duty toadminister 
the affairs of our commonwealth. My con- 
‘science telis me that I have on every occa- 
‘sion acted up to that declaration according 
to its obvious import, and according to the 
understanding of every candid mind.——In 
the transaction of your foreign affairs, we 
have endeavoured to cultivate the’friendship 
of all nations, and especially of those with 
which we have the most important rels- 
tions. We have done them justice on S 
accassons, favour where favour was lawfo , 
and chetished mutual interests and inter 
course on fair on ual det Bh j sextant 
firmly convinced, and we act on fia'™ 
wietin: that > with ations “as” with 4 
viduals, our interests, soundly ost 
will ever be found inseparable from 
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moral duti¢s. And history bears witness to 
the fact, that a just nation is trusted on its 
word, when recourse is had to armaments 
and wars to bridle others. At home, fel- 
jowe-citizens, you best know whether we 
have done well or ill. The suppression of 
unnecessary offices, of useless establish- 
ments and expenses, enable us to discon- 
tinue our internal taxes. These, covering 
our land with officers, and opening our doors 
to theirintrusions, had already begun that 
process of domiciliary vexation, which, 
once entertained, is scarcely to be restrained 
from reaching successively every article of 
produce and of property, If among these 
taxes sume minor ones fell, which had not 
been inconvenient, it was because their 
amount would not have paid the officers 
who collected them, and because if they 
had any merit, the state athorities might 
adopt them instead of others, less approved, 
——The remaining revenue on the consump- 
tion of foreign articles, is paid chiefly by 
those who can afford to add foreign Juxuries 
to domestic comforts. Being collected on 
our sea-board and frontiers only, and incor- 
porated with the transactions of our mer- 
catile citizens, it may be the pleasure and 
the pride. of an American to ask, what far- 
mer, what mechanic, what labourer, ever 
secs a tax-gatherer of the United States / 
‘These contributions enable us to support the 
current expenses of the government, to ful- 
fil contraets with foreign nations, to ¢x- 
tinguish the native right of soil within our 
limits, to extend those limits, and to apply 
such a surplus to our public debts, as places 
at ashort day their final redemption, and 
that redemption once effected, the revenue 
thereby liberated, may by a just reparation 
among the states, and a_ correspouding 
amendment of the constitution, be applied, 
in time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, 
aris, manufactures, education, and other great 
objects within each state. In time of war, if 
injustice by ourselves or others must some- 
limes produce war, increased as the same 
revenue will be by increased population and 
Consumption, and aided by other resources 
reserved for that crisis, it may meet within 
the year all the expenses of the year, with- 
out encroaching on the rights of future ge- 
Derations, by burthening them with the 
debts of the past. War. willthen be but a 
*uspension of useful works, and a return to 
a State of. peace, .a return to the progress of 
'mprovement.—---I bave said, flow <iti- 
zens, that the income reserved had enabled 
Us to extend our limits; but that extension 


ar possibly pay for itself before we are 


down the accruing interest. In all events 
it will replace the edvances we shall have 
made. 1 know that the scquisition, of 
Lovisiana has been disapproved, by seme, 
from a candid apprehension that the enlarge- 
ment of our territory may. endanger. | ite 
union; but who can limit . the: extent..te 
which the federative principle, may operate 
effectively ?— The larger our association, 
the less will it be shaken by. Jocal passigns, 
and in any view is it not better that the op- 
posite bank of .the Mississippi shouldbe 
settled by our own brethren and children, 
than by strangers of another family 7—With 
which shall we be most likely to live in hare 
mony and friendly intercourse ?——In mat- 
ters of religion 1 have considered that its 
free exercise is placed by the constitution, 
independent of the powers of the general 
government. I have therefore undertaken, 
on no occasion, to prescribe the religious 
exercises suited to it; but have left them 
as the constitution found them, under the 
direction or discipline of the state or church 
authorities acknowledged by the. several re- 
ligious societies, The aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of these countries I have regarded 
with the commiseration their history in- 
spires. Endowed with the faculties and the 
| rights of men, breathing an ardent Jove of 
liberty and independence, aud occupying a 
country which left them no desire but.to 
be undisturbed, the stream of overflowing 
population from other regians directed itself 
| on these shores. Without power to divert, 
or habits to contend against it, théy have 
been overwhelmed by the current, or driven 
before it. Now reduced within limits too 
-narrow for the hunter state, humanity en- 
joins us toteach them agriculivre and the 
domestic arts; 10 encourage them to that 
industry which alone can enable them to 
maintain, their place jn, existence, and to 
prepare them in time for that state of so- 
ciety, which, to bodily comforts, adds. the 
improvement of the mind and morals. , We 
have therefore liberally furnished them with 
the implements of husbandry and. household 
use: we have placed among them instructors 
in the arts of first mecessity ; and they, are 
covered with the @gis of the Jaw, against 
aggressors from among .ourselves.—--~ But 
the endeavours to enlighten them on; the 
fate which awaits their present.course..of 
life, to induce them to exercise their, reason, 
follow its dictates, and change their pursuits 
with the change of  circumstan me ~~ 
erful obstacles to encounter. . 
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individuals among them, who ‘féel them- 
selves something in the present order of 
things, and fear to become nothing in any 
other. These persons inculcate a sancti- 
monious reverence for the custoins of their 
ancestors ; that whatever they did must be 
done through all time; that reason is a false 
guide, and to advance under its counsel in 
their physieal, moral, or political condition, 
is perilous innovation : that their duiy is to 
remain’ as their Creator made them, igno- 
tance being safety, and knowledge full of 
danger. In short, my friends, among them 
also is seen the action aud counter-action of 
good sense ahd of bigotry. They too have 
their anti philosophists, who find an interest 
m keeping things in their present state ; 
who dread reforination, and exert all their 
faculties to maintain the ascendancy of habit 
ever the duty of improving our reason and 
obeying its mandates.——In giving these 
outlines, I do not mean, to atrogate to my- 
self the merit of measures. That is due, in 
the first place, to the reflecting character of 
our citizens at large, who, by the weight of 
public opinion, influence -and strengthen 
the public measures: It is due to the sound 
discretion with which they select from among 
themselves those to whom they confide the 
Jegislative duties. It is due to the zeal and 


wisdom of the characters thus selected, who | 


lay the foundation of public happioess in 
wholesome laws, thé execution of which 
alone remains for others; and it is due to 
the able and faithful auxiliaries, whose pa- 
triotisim has associated them with me in the 


executive functions. —— During this course | 


of administration, and in order to disturb 
it, the artillery of the press has been level- 
led against us, chayged with whatever its 
licentionsnéss could devise or dare. These 
abuses of an institution so important to free- 
dom and science, are deeply to be regretted, 
inasmuch as they tend to léssen its useful- 
hess, and to sap its safety. They might, 
perhaps, have been corrected by the whole- 
some punishments reserved to, and provided 
by, the laws of the several states, against 
falsehood and defamation. But public du- 
tiés more urgent, press on the time of pub- 
fic servants, and the offenders: have there- 
fore been left to find their puiishment in the 
public indignation.—-—Now was it unin- 
teresting to the world thai an experiment 
should be fairly and fally made; whether 
freédom of discussion, unaided by power, 
i$ hot sufficient for the propagation and pro- 
tection of truth ?—Whether a government, 
eonducting itself in the true spirit of its con- 
stitutioy; with geal and purity, and doing 
wo act which it’ would be‘ unwilling: the 
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whole world should witnesé, can’ be Written 
down by falsehood and defamatiou ? The 
experiment has been tried. You have wir. 
nessed the scene. -Our fellow citizens have 
looked on cool and collected, They saw 
the latent source from which these outrages 
proceeded. They gathered around their 
public functionaries; and when the consti« 
tution called them: to the decision by suf- 
frage, they ‘pronounced their verdict, ho- 
nourable to those who had served them, 
antl consolatory to the friend of man, who 
believes he may be entrusted with the con- 
troul of his own afiairs.—— No inference ig 
here intended that the laws provided by the 
states against talse and defamatory publica- 
tions should not be inforced. He who hag 
time renders a service to the public morals 
and public tranquillity, in reforming these 
abuses by the salutary coercions of the law, 
But the experiment is noted to prove that, 
since truth and reason have maintained their 
ground against false opinions in league with 
false facts, the press confined to truth, needs 
no other legal restraint. The public judge- 
ment ‘will correct false reasonings and opi- 
nions, on a full hearing of all parties, and 
no other definite line can be drawn between 
the inestimable liberty of the press, and its 
demoralizing licentiousness. If there be 
still improprieties which this rule would not 
restrain, its supplemént miust be sought 
in the censorship of public opinion.—— 
Contemplating the union of sentiment now 
manifested so generally, as arguing harmony 
and happiness to eur future course, | offer 
to our country sincere congratulations. With 
those too not yet rallied to the same point, 
the disposition to do so is. gaining strength. 
Facts are piercing through the veil drawn 
over them; and our doubting brethren will 
at length see that the mass of their fellow- 
citizens, with whom they cannot yet resolve 
to act, as to principles and measures think 
as they think, and desire’ what they desire. 
That oar wish as well as theirs, is that the 
public efforts may be directed honestly to 
the public good, that peace ‘be cultivated, 
civil and religious liberty unassailed, Jaw 
and order preserved, equality of rights 
maintained, and -that state of property, 
equal or unequal, which’ results to every 
man‘ trom his own indastry or that of his 
fathers. When satisfied of these views, ! 
is not in human nature that they should not 
apptove and’ suppert them. In the mean- 
time let us cherish them with’ patient affec- 
tion. Let us do them justice, and’ more 


than justice, in all competitions of interest 5 


and we need mot doubt that crath, reason, 
and theit own interest, wil at lengt 
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037 
vail, will gather them into the fold of their 
country, and will complete that entire union 
of opinion, which gives to a nation the 
blessings of harmony, and the benefit of all 
its strength ——I shall now enter on the 
duties to which my fellow-citizens have 
again called me; and shall proceed in the 
spirit of those principles which they have 
approved, I fear not that any .motives of 
interest may lead me astray ; I am sensible 
of no passion which could reduce me know- 
ingly from the path of justice ; but the 
weakness of human nature, and the limits 
of my own understanding, will produce 
errors of jadgement sometimes injurious to 
your interests, I shall need, therefore, all 
the indulgence I have heretofore experi- 
enced ; the want of it certainly will not les- 
sea with increasing years, I shall need too 
the favour of that Being in whose hands we 
are, who led our- fathers, as Israel of old, 
from their native land, and planted them 
ina country flowing with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life; who has covered our 
infaney with his providence, and our riper 
years with his wisdom .and his power; aod 
to whose goodness. I ask you to join with 
me in supplications, that he will so en- 
lighten the minds of your servants, guide 
their councils, and prosper their:measures, 
(hat whatsoever they do shall result in your 
gobd, and shall secure to you the peace, 
friendship, and approbation of all nations. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON. 


REFORM OF FINANCIAL ABUSES. 
Lerrer I, 

Sir,——In may letter of the 11th. I stated 
generally the defects of the method, in use 
of making up the public accounts. _ I shall 
now proceed to expose those defects in de- 
tail, and to examine the principles on which 
the public income is collected; received 
from the collectors: paid into the Exche- 
quer; and finally paid bythe state to its 
creditors. The most obvious and funda- 
mental defvet of. the present method is, that 
of its being merely an account of things, and 








hot as it ought to be an account of persons. 


An account of the things that are taxed, and 
the things that are paid for. So far, no 
doubt, the account is of great service, and 
should be continued in its present form. But: 
instead of being the only account in which 
any information is to be procured concerning 
the revenues of the country, it should be, 
“onsidered as a mere supplementary account, 
‘Pstracted and compiled from the NATION. 
- LEDGER. From the nature and -ex~ 

nt of the revenue and expenditare of this 


“ountry it will necessarily bappen, that great 
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confidence must be placed in many indivi- 
duals. _ But how is it to beexpected that the 
public money can be safe from peculation, 
if these individuals know, that their accounts 
are never fairly before the public? Where-° 
ever confidence of this nature is placed,, 
checques and. control should be instituted in 
the same proportion. But how can this spe- 
cies of security be fully attained unless the 
account of every individual is fairly brought, 
forward ?-——It will probably, be said, that, 
the public business is too extensive to be de~ 





| tailed according to the method adopted by 


persons in trade. This objection may be set 


| aside, first by referring to the principle of 


mercantile acetounts; and secondly, by the. 
practice of them.—Ll'very one the least ac- 
quainted with these principles, must know, 
that the first is that of subdividing. the busi- 
ness to be placed under account in such a 
manner, that each distinct part may be kept 
in a distinct account, and that this previous, 
arrangement so entirely precludes confusion 
that one account of the whole may at any 
time be made out, not only very accurately, 
but with great dispatch. It is exactly so, 
with an army, when each company of a bat- 
talion knows.its duty, and is once in its pro- 
per place, the whole can be moved in an in- 
stant into bodies of more extended or more 


| solid form ; and no general will surely com- 


plain of having too mapy battalions under 
his command. In the same manner with. 





| respect to accounts, if the principle of pre- 


vious subdivision and arrangement 1s acted 
upon, the number of subdivisions cannot be 
an objection to the. system, because no two 
of them can interfere with each oiher and 
create confusion. The whole will be easily, 
consolidated into one account of. balances, . 
and as each balance will refer to the account 


| on which it is struck, the receipt aad appli- 


cation of every tax paid by the subject will 

be thus exposed to the investigation of. the 

public, —— But, secondly, in addition to this 

refutation of the objection that may \be mede- 
tothe mercantile system of keeping accounts, 
there is the practice of the Bank of England, ; 
that fully proves its utility as applied to, bu-, 
siness of even immense extent. Withous 

enumerating the particulars of the business; 
of the Bank, of which the priocipal parts are, 
the management of a capital of several mil+, 
lions, and the general receipt and payment, 
of the public revenue, it is sufficient to be, 
known that 700 clerks. are constantly em-) 
ployed in conducting it. | There is: no-one» 
department of the state in which so much’ 
business is done, not even in the, excise,” in) 
which the greatest revenue is received; nor 

in the navy department, io which the largest” 
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sam is expended. Let then every one who | whether new assessments were Wecessary, 


js employed in collecting, receiving. or pay- | and of the diligeice or remissness of the col. . 


ing the public money keep his day book, | lectorsin executing their duty. The offices 
journal, and ledger. Let copies of his | of collectorsand receivers from sub-collectors 
ledger be weekly transmitted to the head of | should never be blended, because, if the 
the department to which he belongs. There | principal collector should be dishonest, he 
Jet an annual account be made up from the | will connive at, and probably promote the 
balances of these ledgers, to be laid before | dishonesty of the sub collectors. And, lastly, 
the House of Commons, but with this ac- | no collector should upon any account be per- 
count let there be also laid before itan exact | mitted to actin the capacity of a paymaster, 
copy of each person's ledger. If these ledgers | but be obliged to pay over the whole of his 
should be too voluminous to be printed, ar- | receipt without any abatement whatsoever to 
xangements should be made for their being | the authorised receiving officer. By render- 
so placed in a library of the House of Com- | ing the business of collecting and paying 
mons, that any of them might be inspected | quite distinct, the system of balances in col. 
with perfect freedom and the greatest faci- | lectors’ hands may be altogether got rid of, 
lity, not only by members, but by other per- | and the account of the receipt of the reve- 
gons under certaim qualifications. By these | nue may be relieved from the new fangled 
means the accounts of every department | distinction and confasion. of “ payments in 
might be speedily investigated, the money | anticipation of the receipt.” But Bo more 
of the public might be traced from the pock- } on this head till we come to the discussion 
et of the subject to the legal application of | of payments in genera! of the public money. 
it by the government; all persoms‘concern- | —— As tothe duty of receivers of the public 
ed in the collecting or the disbursement of | money, it clearly should be confined to the 
the revenue, would feel a constant control | receiving of ‘what has been previously re- 
operating over them, and if frauds were com- | ceived by the collectors, and to the payment 
mitted it would fhen be possible to detect | of it into the Exchequer. They should in 
them.——I maintain, therefore, Mr. Cob- | no instance perform the duty either of col- 
bett, that there exist many solid reasons for | lectors or of ‘paymasters, and thus they 
adopting the seme sysiem in keeping the | would-be the natoral control over the collec- 
a accounts that- merchants adopt in | tors, and have no excuse for keeping any ba- 

eeping theirs, and that there is not one | lances in their hands.— According to these 
reason upon which it can be said to be inap- | principles of collecting and. receiving the 
plicable. The necessity of some alteration | public income, the aceount of it would be a 
is very obvions).and is it mot then in perfect | simple account of the receipt, uninterrypted 
consistency with sound wisdom to follow the™| by deductions, drawbacks, ineidents and a0- 
example of those who actually eatn their | ticipations; the whole of the money paid by 
bread by the punctuality of their dealings, | the subject would come into the Bachequer ; 
and the accuracy of their accounts ?——J | and by this being made an indispensible step 
shall now proceed to consider the principles | previous to any part of it being applied in 
upon which the taxes are collected, and those | payment, a system of paying it moy be ar- 
upon which they ought to be collected. It ge- | ranged as simple @s the system: of feceiving 
nerally happens that the duty of assessing the | it.———But so long as collectors and receivers 
tax and collecting it is performed by the | continue to act as paymasters, largg balences 
aame person ; this is a practice radically bad, | must be left in their hands, theft accounts 
because there can cxist no control over the | must be confused, and opportunities afforded 
rates assessed or the money received. It | of committing great frauds. Thé receipt 
should always be a rule, that the rate of tax | and expenditure must be kept quite distinct 
or duty to be paid should be assessed and re- | to prevent these abuses. ’ is the only 
gulated by one person, and the sum to be | manner by which we can hope to eradicate 
paid received by another. This is the case | completely the temptati practise fraud, 
with respect to the assessed taxes, and the | and thepower of effectifig it.” And when 
same method should be extended to every | have @ farther opportanity of stalioe my 
description of taxes. The labour being thus | plan for conducting the payaient of the pub- 
divided would be performed not only with | lic money; f trust that 1 shall'be able to thew 
more ease, but with more skill, and the offi- | that ‘ne more trouble will attend it, thao 





cers would be ascheck upon each other. } aitends:the system which is atpresen of 
The returas of the assessors to the heads of | ed.—I-am, &e.——VERAX. “April 2% 
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